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For his own private reasons Des never once acknowledged our shared 
past. I assumed he was, like so many others in the Glen, in the process 
of changing his life, throwing off the old pre-TB Des, and adjusting to 
the new. If he wanted the past dead, who could blame him? The lane as 
a place of origin was hardly a thing you'd wantA ‘second chance’, a 
chance to rescue ourselves from the failure we'd got sunk in, health- 
wise and every other way. Like the rest of us Des was grabbing his 
second chance - in the way that best suited him. If somehow he'd managed 
to bury the past, and myself with it, that was all right with to shout 
about.a sunless, fetid and stench-laden hole, and the people in it were 
about as degraded as their surroundings. It wasn't anybody's fault. You 
couldn’t rise above the paddy lane, you were enmeshed in it, it made you 
like itself. If he was ready to transcend that, I wasn’t about to get 
in his way. Sure, he was wary of me, and he had every right to be. 


I tried to recall what I knew of him. I remembered the kind of 
life Des had in the lane: the kind of life people like me gave him. It 
wasn’t nice. The lane was a grim place for all of us but if you belonged 
it was easier. Des and his mother didn't. They came from outside and 
never really became part of us. I suppose in a way we saw them as 
enemies. When all was said and done, people were ashamed of the lives 
they lived in the lane. I could see why he would want to forget, and the 
Glen was one place where killing the past was certainly possible. The 
way I saw it, Streptomycin and Mr Bruno offered us all me. I had no 
desire to bring up old times. We seldom conversed, maybe the odd word 
here and there, but there was never a hint on either side that we'd 
known anything of each other outside the Glen. From the first exchange 
of glances, one afternoon in the ground-floor lounge, where he and 
Hamish Ross were at a small table by the window deep in conversation, 
and Des looked up and saw me just as I turned my eyes and saw him, it 
was as if we already had an understanding in the matter. 


In truth, Des didn’t converse much with anybody after Hamish went. 
The Cameron had been his only close pal as far as I knew. I couldn't 
make out what they had in common - unless it was an overwhelming sense 
of sin. Des never smiled, and I couldn't recall Hamish smiling much 
either. I think they made the other patients uneasy. 


People being newly ex~service accounted for a strong barrack-room 
ethos which prevailed in the Glen. Des was outside this ethos, just like 
in the lane, he did not fit. His strangeness was understood and 
explained in terms of religion. He was regarded as ‘goodie-goodie’ by 
a morally refractory population. People felt awkward in his company. 
They became aware of watching the stories they told and the language 
they used. Des never told stories, and never spread any. When the talk 
got rough, he would stay silent, or wander off. He was popular with 
nobody, and made no friends, although he was quiet and respectful of 
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everybody. He carried a prayer book about with him in his pocket. You'd 
catch him at odd moments with his face turned away, mumbling the rosary 
in a quiet corner. By and large, people accepted it, although maybe not 
liking it. That shit happened when you got ‘saved’. Nobody tried to 
interpret Des's ‘strangeness’ in any other way. Of course a lot of 
people may have suspected a sexual dimension; it didn’t matter, it was 
a mere tautology: repressed libido and being ‘saved’ were the same 
thing. In their eyes Des was the exact antithesis of the pervert Calum. 


Even when people messed him about he never made a fuss. He played 
the martyr a lot. Some people took advantage of this, borrowing money 
they never meant to pay back. I wasn’t above taking advantage myself. 
Most of the ‘up’ patients had jobs allocated by our own committee. I was 
supposed to be Desmond’s assistant in the library but I never delivered 
a single book or helped him catalogue, or paste labels or do anything 
in fact. I was never on hand the day chores were pending. I only turned 
up to drink his tea and smoke his cigarettes. To be honest, I think he 
liked it that way. I think - whatever memories he had of me - he was 
only too pleased I was leaving him alone. 


The story was he was lined up to go into a seminary when he left 
the sanatorium. I never thought there was a lot in this. I remember some 
conversation we had on the subject. I didn’t get the feeling he had any 
definite plans. I thought myself he'd probably end up on a teacher- 
training scheme. A lot of ex-TB patients went in that direction. He 
seemed the type to me. 


At sight of Des, Airdrie started the arm-in-the-air bit again, 
since Des was one of the younger men for whom Airdrie was supposed to 
be a model and exemplar. Des consulted his list of book requests. 
Airdrie said: 


- Listen, Des, I hope you're no worryin’ about the op. Look son, 
I’m telling you ~ there's nothing to it, it’s a piece o cake, I’m ready 
tae go doon again any time, ask Calum there, he’ll tell ye. Listen, Des, 
you'll be fine, you'll be fine, a man o your abilities. 


Then, looking over at me, he added: 

- Whit it is, ye see, is there’s some people goin’ aboot the place 
tryin’ tae make it oot tae be faur worse than it is, is that no right, 
Boots? 


Calum, settling into a bitter moroseness, had had enough. 


- Why don’t you fucking shut it? he let fly, pulling the blankets 
over him as he turned away. Give us a bit o peace for Christ’s sake. 


Dee. 


I was walking down Bath Street, going away from the 
Mitchell. Professor Muller of 1879 had been a big 
disappointment. I now had a headache as well as a thirst. The 
Flocculi in my pocket lining had yielded up all it was ever 
going to yield. Pub doors were opened in welcome but not for 
me. All I had in the world was 35 pence and that wasn't even 
enough for a cup of tea and a dry roll in the King's Cafe. It 
was one of those days you feel in great need of a miracle. 


Looking along Bath Street what first caught my eye was not the 

face but the walk. I never forget a walk. It had to be Fettx Denar, 
whom I had not seen or heard of in ten long years or more. My 
lovely Felix who had gone onwards and upwards in the education 
racket. I thought I could see the outline of a fat wallet 

bearing him down on one side. He was walking towards me, the 

same walk as always: hands plunged deep in his trouser pockets 

and meeting at the crotch, giving his balls the old two-handed 
massage. Here, surely, was my deliverance. 


I no longer felt grieved at the purloiner of Prabhananda. He 
had set me on course for my miracle. My run of ill luck at long 
last ended! I had forgotten all about the tea and dry roll. All 
of a sudden I was salivating to the thought of steak and 
champed potatoes, and sniffing cider and Eldorado wine. I was 
rushing to meet my miracle. 

DES 


But just then, in a flash, my darling Felix aad slipped a pair 
of dark glasses onto his nose, turned on his heel and was 
accelerating away from me at top speed. I was shocked, I can 
tell you. I had forgotten what sharp little eyes he had. We 
used to make him do his watcher at break-ins. Harry Crown's bar 
in Camden Street, Luigi Pelozzi's cafe in Wellcroft Place, 
Lena's fruit shop in Norfolk Court and Forey's dairy in 
Caledonia Road, to name but a few. He never once let us down. 
The bandit #ettx now trying to give his old mate a body-swerve. 


I followed him a long way, keeping my eyes on the leather 
patches on Fetixts elbows. From Bath Street he turned south 
into Holland Street, then round the back of Police HQ into West 
George Street and on through Blythswood Square to West Campbell 
Street and down West Campbell Street to Argyle Street where, 
may the heavens be praised, he went east. 


At the corner of Hope Street he got entangled in a crowd of 
People waiting at the lights. When I caught up with him I threw 
an arm over his shoulder. "And how's it going, old pal?" Not a 
flicker of recognition from Felix. So far as I can now recall, 
I don't think he even turned to look at me. 
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What he did do was shoot headlong out of the crowd, racing in 
and out among the speeding traffic and giving one poor woman at 
the edge of the kerb heart failure. She fell practically at my 
feet but I was pushed back in the melee as a mass of helpers 
quickly surrounded her. One lady-helper, in a single dexterous 
movement, snatched the old dear's bag and purse, and slipped 
quietly away. I was not so lucky. When the lights changed I 
found myself hemmed in by another crowd, tall German youths in 
short pants taking snapshots. They seemed to think it was some 
kind of street theatre. 


I could see Felix had landed safely on the other side. I 
watched him stalk determinedly away from me. 


I felt it would be fruitless to try chasing any further. Maybe 
it hadn't been the old Felix at all. Or maybe the man had 
changed. Maybe he was no longer the Felix we could play on like 
a penny flute. It looked like my miracle had eluded me. 


I edged my way through the crowd with some difficulty. I 
crossed the street, resigned to my loss. The dark of Argyle 
Street beneath the railway bridge would have swallowed up the 
leather patches by now. I carried on, not because I had any 
real hope of catching up with him but only because I had 
nothing else to do, no hopes in any other direction. And can 
you believe it? After a moment or two, they were there again - 
the leather patches. This seemed to indicate that Felix had 
slowed down his departure. Was that because he thought he was 
now safe and clear, well beyond my reach? Or could it be that 
he was waiting for me to catch up with him? I decided to 
continue after him, but rather more casually now. The best 
look-out man in town would not fail to see me coming. 


He had stopped beneath the railway bridge. He looked kind of up 
to no good, still handling himself and staring into a shop 
window. The shop was derelict and there was nothing in the 
window but his own sad reflection. 


So I joined him at the window, not speaking, not making any 
move. That was when the picture came into my mind. It was 
Greta, Felix's mother, coming to me in the back-court. She was 
bending down, putting money into my hand, beseeching me never 
to hurt Felix. Her poor little Felix with cotton wool in his 
ears and stays round his hips. Would I do something special for 
her and let Felix be and not torment him any more? O poor Felix 
with the rachitic bones, you paid for Greta'’s lack of guile. 


Did she ever learn the exact number of beatings that money 
earned you? For the others soon got wind of it, didn't they? 
The Kemps, the Russos, the McCuils, Jack Toe Riley, Cyril Crow, 
Hellinger. All going after their penny's worth and many a time 
trying for better than a penny 
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The picture was there but I had to shut it out. I needed this 
man. Nothing had changed. The new Felix was still the old 
Felix. I was still Boots. We had him in the dark of a back- 
close, making him scream for Greta to hear. 


I put my hand on his arm. No adverse reaction as far as I could 
tell. Maybe he stiffened slightly. There was maybe a little 
gasp which might have been open to different interpretations 
had I been in the mood to weigh and ponder. I wasn't. In my 
moment of need I had to take the gasp as unequivocal - a hot 
little positive gasp of delight. Not that there could be any 
real certainty one way or the other. No tell-tale signs in 
Felix's face, what I could see of it, reflected there in the 
plate glass window, with two square blanks for eyes. It looked 
like he was mine. 


I started him in an easterly direction, and when we reached 
Stockwell Street we went south. We went together, arm in arm, 
jerkily at first, with sudden jolts and plunges, towards the 
Briggait. I didn’t look into Felix's face, he didn't look into 
mine. Neither of us spoke. 


Posters on every wall, the same face all the way down the 
street. THE FACE THIS TOWN IS ALL ABOUT. The perennial joker in 
bushy whiskers, long curly locks. Maybe the town was 
suffocating in a vacuum. 


We crossed the street and cut through Goosebubs into the 
Briggait where we met more posters of the face. From a little 
way off you might have mistaken it for a portrait of Christ. 
When you got up close you saw the big keelie grin on Christ's 
face. New yuppie Glasgow was congratulating itself in that 
grin. Here was the great Glasgow funny man, the yuppie par 
excellence, now a millionaire in London, near neighbour and 
good friend of the Royals. They had added a new emblem to the 
town's escutcheon. The Christ that never wept. 


It was the only smile in the Briggait that I could see. Where 
once smiling Lascar seamen ambled along, one behind the other, 
picking their way through little piles of rags in Paddy's 
Market, it was now only our own grim-faced poor, masses of 
them. 


Felix seemed inclined to linger among the hawker's bundles. I 
wanted out of there. I saw Beatrix the Hun eyeing me from her 
stall in the lane. 


I hoped she was feeling some pangs of conscience looking at the 
threadbare condition of the quality suit she'd sold me not so 
long ago. More likely she was saying: "It's bastards like that 
who go about getting us all a bad reputation!" 


EvGqies 


I pointed Felix due south once again and quickened the pace 
till we came out at the bottom of the Saltmarket beside the 
city mortuary and the High Court. More of the face on the 
mortuary walls, a good place for it. 


Back in the lane Beatrix the Hun was sherrecking somebody. To 
get out of earshot I led Felix across the street and into the 
Green. When we got as far as the Doulton fountain we sat down 
and I let Felix’s arm go. 


The wine-moppers bench. Felix sat with his head craned forward 
slightly. The only movement he made was to readjust the glasses 
on his nose. He seemed to be taking into close scrutiny the 
fountain: lugubrious celebration of empire (1888), studied by 
many a lonely wino skippering on a moonlit night. He was 
absorbed in the broken and blighted effigies of conquest. 
Nothing now flowed there except the bird-shit down the plump 
cheeks of Victoria on the pinnacle. Greta maybe took him to the 
Green as a boy. They were out and about a lot in those days, 
before we got the better of them. I could see her sitting there 
all smiles as her sweet little Felix played in the fountain - 
safe there under her eye, away from the paddy lane, away from 
UZZ. 


Whorls of black dust building up south of the river. The last 
tenement wall of the old Gorbals flattened. Our world all gone, 
Felix. Every landmark in the past we shared now null and void. 
But Felix wasn't looking. For Felix it was all dead and gone 
long ago, I felt sure of that. And lucky for him if it was. 


I wanted to ask about Greta. I wanted to talk about that place 
over there, and the way it was with him and her and UZZ. It 
wasn't nice what we did to Greta, what you helped us to do, 
Felix. But nobody beat the paddy lane. [It took you by the 
throat and you became like it or you broke. I don't blame Felix 
for not wanting to remember. 


No, I didn't try talking to Felix about his mother. No sense in 
scaring him off. Only a minute ago I was facing a long dreary 
day without a bite and without a drink. When Boots latches on 
to a miracle he treats it right. 


Very softly I took Felix's hand and raised the sleeve. The gold 
wristwatch said: 12:35, Mon 27 Jan. Felix did not turn his head 
and made no effort to regain his hand. I was his Mammy and 
Daddy all rolled into one. 


Up the tree-lined avenue we went, skirting the People's Palace 
and the Winter Garden, then out into Monteith Row, Calton, and 
on into London Road where the Auld Burnt Inn with a flat roof, 
in the last of the Calton slums, Lay waiting to receive us. 
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It was a risk going in there. There would be plenty of guys in 
there eager to pounce on my miracle. On the other hand, I 
couldn't think of any place that wasn't a risk. Given that 
Felix had money - still an untested proposition, to be sure, 
but my instincts have seldom been wrong in such cases and if I 
had clocked it others would as well - and given he looked kind 
of spaced out, not to say gone in the head and moving like a 
zombie - I was more concerned to find a place where he would be 
served, never mind safe. In a world of chrome and plastic, with 
all the old wine shops driven out, the Auld Burnt Inn was 
definitely our only hope. Not that it didn't have a lot going 
for it. There was neither music nor television. Eldorado wine 
could be purchased by the bottle and you could sit in a booth 
and drink it at your leisure. And as an added bonus it was only 
a stone's throw from home - my bed and my wall. 


So in we went. 


It couldn't have been better. Cecil wasn't taking observations. 
He was slumped over the bar on his elbows, his head sunk down, 
listening to the crazy jabbering of Torvil, the pub gowk. Cecil 
didn't keep well. There was a story that he murdered his first 
wife down in Cornwall, backed into her with his container lorry 
as she stood outside their house one morning waving him ta-ta. 
They said he bought the Auld Burnt Inn with the insurance he 
got on her. 


Cecil's present wife, Teresa, a mountain of a woman from Mayo, 
was standing in her usual place, that is with her back to the 
big brass till, and in her usual posture, with the palms of her 
hands comforting her massive bottom. She came forward with a 
big smile. "Yes, lads?" 


I ordered a bottle of LD with two pints of cider for chasers. 
She brought the wine, the wine glasses and the cider, and 
Felix, after some jocular prompting from both Teresa and 
myself, paid her out of a wallet stuffed with ten- and twenty- 
pound notes. It was a sight that cheered me greatly and didn't 
do Teresa much harm either. Yet it was certainly an ill-advised 
display in a place like the Burnt Inn. This was ponce country 
and Felix ought to have been able to recognise it as such. He 
seemed to have forgotten too much for his own good. 


With no booths available we had to stay at the bar. As I 
glanced over the faces in the bar I could see at least two 
smiling young men who would be likely to try for Felix's wad 
and not just the wad - they would strip him bare, they would 
snuff him out, given half a chance. 


Meanwhile Felix stood, all unknowing, sipping his wine and 
squinting up at the ceiling which drooped in a long swelling 
bulge across the face of the gantry. 
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Torvil kept rattling on. The love of his life had gone off to 
Birmingham, he wasn’t sure where but he had a notion it would 
be the Salvation Army Hostel for women. He wanted to write her 
a letter but wasn't any good at the reading and writing lark 
and neither was she. If he could get somebody to write a letter 
for him, somebody like Cecil, the love of his life would very 
likely be able to get somebody to read it to her. He would tell 
Cecil exactly what to put in the letter. 


Cecil wasn't really listening. He was trying to draw his breath 
after a long morning's graft in the cellar. Torvil's talk gave 
him an excuse to rest himself on the bar before Teresa found 
more chores for him to attend to. Poor Cecil had a hard time of 
it with Teresa. 


Felix emptied his glass. I poured him another. 
"Drink up, Felix, here's to you - you've saved a life." 


I rejoiced he had not lost his taste for the wine. His early VP 
inurement back in the paddy lane was standing him in good stead 
now. Well, it was an ill wind, as the saying goes. But never to 
remind him, never to remind him, of the dear dead days. Felix 
did not wish to be reminded, one could see. Why should he? Oh, 
you were a hard-case, Felix, going about with a blunt razor in 
your pocket, fooling nobody, and skipping into the chapel, 
hiding there behind the big pillar, when we needed you. Who 
would have thought of looking for you there? You thought you 
were safe in that secret place - safe from UZZ. But find you we 
always did. And have again. Strange how we always seemed to 
need you, Felix, more than you needed the Cumbie Tongs. 


No, this pisspot Felix hadn't changed, there was no cause for 
concern. Still going about rubbing his balls. I see it as plain 
as the nose on his hackit face. I see it in the little red 
mouth, in the way he lowers his eyes and turns away. The 
expensive clobber, that's new. The wallet stuffed with tens and 
twenties, that’s new. And this going about armed with polaroid 
specs to stick on at the approach of old friends - all this may 
be new. But there it is - the changelessness of change. The 
more he changes, the more he stays the same. By some weird 
alchemy all the new trappings serve only to reinforce the old 
image. The bandit Felix in fancy dress = on the scoot fae the 
wife an weans for a day on the batter with one of his old mates 
from the dear dead days. 
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There was a sudden burst of laughter all round the bar. Torvil 
had mentioned some of the things he would like Cecil to put in 
the letter. Everybody was laughing including Cecil in whom it 
had sparked off a coughing fit. Teresa shook with laughter, one 
hand clamped over her mouth. 


Then another little laugh, with a familiar ring to it, came up 
quite closeby: a kind of eked-out laugh with 3-second lags 
between each grunt. It had to be Eugene, the abominable Eugene, 
come to inspect my miracle. 


I turned to look and it was Eugene all right. He had with him 
his gomeril brother Jimsie and their creature Ranaghan of the 
dud bladder. Jimsie arched himself over the bar and went 
fumbling underneath for the Herald which he knew Teresa kept 
there. Teresa was quick to oblige. I couldn't see the Harrier 
brothers but they wouldn't be far away. Eugene and Jimsie were 
perched on stools, with old Ranaghan standing between them. 
They put up with Ranaghan, and he was deeply appreciative. Poor 
abashed Ranaghan who carried his urine about with him in a 
plastic bag under his coat. 


I turned and saw all this and thought that it was not very 
good. We had picked the wrong pub, close to home though it was. 
It looked like my miracle was going to end up a bit diluted. 


Eugene, who was staring hard at Felix, reached over and moved 
our wine bottle round to read the label. He gave a phoney 
little shudder, pulling his mouth back tight. "Still on the 
muck, ey, Boots?" Stubby, lumpy fingers. Nicknamed mon petit 
gateau by Father Devanny who taught him the Latin responses at 
St Luke's. Exquisite as an acolyte in his frilly surplice, 
lighting up and snuffing out the candles. And I the famished 
pilgrim in the front pew. "Is Devanny bent?" I remember asking, 
as if I needed to ask, with Devanny caught in the vestry 
slavering on Eugene's neck. But he said nothing. Eugene wasn't 
one to calumniate the clergy. Nowadays mon petit gateau had 
more the look of a mince pie. 


"So how are things?" I said. 


"Celebrating, still celebrating," Eugene said, grabbing at his 
pint. 


Eugene and the Harriers were alike in this as in many other 
things. If you asked them how they were they always said they 
were celebrating, still celebrating. And they always made the 
same face when they said it. They pursed their lips, rolled 
their eyes and gave the head a quick little shake. It was 
usually the cue for a big laugh all round. This time, with 
Jimsie deep in Herald shit, and Felix not tuned in, only 
Ranaghan obliged. The man had his uses. 
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"You remember Gloney?™ Eugene said. 


I remembered Gloney. He lived up one of the good closes in the 
Gorbals, pipe-clayed in red, walled with blue tiles and with 
hair doormats on every Landing. A dismal, chilly, genteel-like 
close. They used to say you could eat your dinner off the stair 
in that close. That tended to make them different. Then there 
was the habit they had of calling the police, and their talent 
for picking people out in ID parades. People in closes like 
that all over Glasgow kept in with the cops and the factor and 
the sanitary and belted their kids like maniacs. When he was 
about twenty years old Gloney left his cushy number at the 
Inland Revenue and set sail for South Africa to become a 
policeman there. You'd have thought there were already enough 
white bastards in that country without the need of Gloney. 
Eugene wanted to go with him but failed the medical. Instead he 
joined a cricket club in Hyndland. 


"Sure," I said, “I remember Gloney. He went to South Africa, 
right?" 


"He's back," Eugene said. 


Torvil's hyaena laugh, which just at that moment came spurting 
out in loud prolonged peals through his nose, made any comment 
of mine superfluous. Eugene looked round in disgust. ‘why do 
they let him in here?" 


Poor Eugene, always so fastidious. A dresser too, always in 
nifty gear and his moustache trimmed. Something military in the 
family, horrible old Scotch regiments with kilties who got 
gassed and stood on mines and lost legs and things. A subject 
he liked to dwell on. In fact not war wounds alone but injuries 
of every description fascinated him. He would accompany 
Ranaghan to the toilet to watch him unload his bag. What he 
didn't like to dwell on was his Hislop Street origin. In Hislop 
Street his dad hired out barrows to hawkers. His rates were 
considered high. 


“Somebody should have a word with Cecil about that Gypsy," 
Eugene.said. He sounded much put out, as if Torvil's crazy 
laugh was a personal affront. 


"It's always the same in here," Ranaghan said. "They let 
anybody in." 


Eugene returned to me. "Aye, Gloney's finished up over there. 
He's back for keeps." 


"T heard his old man died," 1 said. 


"That's right," Eugene said. Then he eyed me narrowly and 


grinned. "Of course you would know his dad." 
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"Only met him a couple of times," I said. 


Ranaghan let out a little laugh. Gloney's dad had been a screw 
up at the old-time remand home in St Vincent Street. 


"Hard but fair, I always heard," Eugene said. 


He was a headbanger. Patrolled the dormitories after dark 
examining the boys' genitals with a flashlamp. He had this 
thing about foreskins. “That'll have to be cut, lad. You'll 
have no peace till that's cut." Used to put the wind up the 
kids who didn't know what a foreskin was. We thought he was 
talking about castration. 


"We're having a reunion tonight, the whole gang. You fancy 
coming? It'll be some do. You know Rick Harrier. It's at his 
place: from 8 o'clock onwards." He nodded towards Felix. "Bring 
your friend." 


They were closing in. Rick Harrier's place. Some do it would 
indeed be. It would be tame and dismal and very, very strained. 
The proprieties would be keenly observed. There would be great 
nervousness in case in drink one of our ex-proles might revert 
to the habits of the venerable past and spew in the fireplace 
or pee in the lobby or settle his dispute with a broken 
screwtop. The integrity of the bidet would also be a worry. It 
would be nice, very nice, in the Merchant City, but it would 
not be real. As propriety was never my strong suite, I was 
seldom invited into this kind of nice company - ex-proles who 
serve now in the teaching or social work conspiracies, 
disaffected yobbos now employed to control the non-employed. Of 
course it wasn't me they were after, it was Felix, and it 
wasn't just his dough either - it was something they picked up 
in his look. They knew one of their own when they saw him, 


"Who's that?" Jimsie said, leaning over and pointing to Felix. 


I pretended not to hear. Somebody was digging me in the back. I 
emptied my glass and had a refill. 


Jimsie was suspicious of Felix's reserve. "What's wrong with 
him?" Jimsie said, still staring. 


Eugene threw an arm over my shoulder. "Don't make yourself a 
stranger," he said seductively. 


This drew Jimsie's attention away from Felix. The gomeril 


jabbed the air with his finger six inches in front of my nose. 
‘You fucking be there, or you're for the chop, right?" 
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That was Jimsie being amiable. Jimsie the brain-dead. It was a 
a little fascist game they played - singling out the riffraff 
for the chop when the right people got into power. It was 
vengeance they were after. Vengeance aganist UZZ. When Eugene 
and the Harriers were in loud mirth you knew what they were at: 
the naming of vermin and the allocation of miseries. The Pakis 
in the corner drinking Carlsberg Specials would get it bad. And 
Robert in the bookshop would fare no better. They might, if I 
was lucky, let me sweep the streets. Eugene kept his hand on my 
shoulder. Ranaghan looked away. 


"And what's been happening to you, then?" Eugene said. 


Before I could reply, Jimsie was back at me. "You and that 
fucking Torvil right down the stank!" 


Eugene smiled and turned to his brother. “Just read your 
paper," he said irritably, all his good work in ruins. He 
snapped his fingers for Teresa's attention and pointed to our 
glasses. Pure swank. 


"No, no, we're fine," I said. 

"You're sure?" 

"We've plenty here," I said. 

The Auld Burnt Inn was proving to be disastrous. They were 
coming at us from all sides. Judo McNaught was elbowing me in 
the back. He, too, had a beady eye on my miracle. He had been 
at it for a while and sending out little feelers like "How's 
the wee hoose doing?" or "Hey, Boots, hey, I ran into Katz last 
week" - one to remind an old pal of an obligation, the other to 
frighten the shit out of me. The bar was beginning to fill now 
and there was quite a bit of shouting and jostling, so it was 
no bother ignoring him. But Judo wasn't going to go away, there 
was no hope of that. Finding one avenue blocked, he would 
simply try another. 

"Who's your mate, Boots? I know the face." 

"No, you don't know him, Judo. He's a foreigner." 

"Are ye sure? He's got the look of somebody I used to know." 
"Oh, aye. Don't know who would that be." 


"Aye, it'll come to me, it'll come to me in a minute." 
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While Judo deliberated I poured myself more wine and ignored 
the empty glass which he was waving in front of my face. 


"Tt's no wee Higgie's son fae Darnley?" said Judo, wiping his 
nose and staring into the back of Felix's neck.’ 


“Naw. This man's from Reykjavik." 


Judo's best bet, if he only knew it, was to switch his attack 
directly to Felix, for Felix was anybody' s, he was there for 
the taking, and Judo would suss him out in no time, if he 
hadn't already. And once Judo sussed Felix I could kiss my 
miracle goodbye, that much was certain. Once Judo got to work 
on Felix, tanks and guns wouldn't chase him off. He'd stick to 
his man till poor old Felix was cleaned out utterly. And he'd 
only leave off then if he couldn’ t prevail on an accomplice to 
try for the shirt on Felix's back or the shoes on his feet. 


While I was trying to work out how best to handle Judo, fortune 
smiled on me from an unexpected source. I never thought a time 
would come when I'd be glad to see the Harrier brothers - a 
deplorable trio comprising a social worker, a cop and an art 
teacher. But that time had now come. 


All of a sudden there they were, and not only the Harrier 
brothers but Gloney too, borne aloft like the hero of the hour, 
creating the perfect diversion for anybody intent on skipping 
away. 


It was a very brown, very fat Gloney they brought with them. 
The hair was shaved to a bristle on his funny little head. They 
dumped him down in front of the bar but kept their hands on 
him. The graphic designer, Rick, stood behind him with both 
hands planted squarely on Gloney' s dainty shoulders. The 
usually sour-faced Rick looked very pleased with himself. He 
glanced about him with a proud defiance, his precious cargo 
duly delivered. 


Judo lurched across with outstretched hand, spearing a passage 
between the massed bodies of the Harriers. "I knew your old 
dad," Judo was shouting. He got a good hold on Gloney's arm and 
levered himself in on his iron leg. 


It was obvious now old Ranaghan had his uses. It was being left 
to him to order the drinks while Eugene and the rest pretended 
not to notice. Ranaghan kept asking them what it was they 
wanted to drink. They were too preoccupied to answer right 
away, and when they did, it was absently, without looking at 
Ranaghan. All past masters in the art of poncing. 
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"I knew him in that place," Judo said. "You know where I mean." 


The perambulator of the dorms used to pluck Judo's prepuce on 
bath nights. Gloney stared sourly into Judo's red-rimmed eyes. 
"Did good by us all," Judo said. 


Under cover of the commotion I piloted Felix streetward. Let 
the bastards find their own miracles. He seemed not to be 
perturbed in the least by our sudden exit. It was as if he had 
been half expecting it. Not that he was saying anything. We 
went arm-in-arm as before but at an evener pace and with fewer 
jolts and plunges. 


I said: "I had to rescue you, Felix, I hope you know that. I'1l 
not be going in there again. It's not the shop it used to be. 
They're attracting a bad element nowadays. We got out just in 
time. Did you not notice them closing in? This place is getting 
beyond a joke, I'll tell you. We'll be safe in my house. It's 
not far, we'll just walk up here. It" s not very much, I'm 
ashamed to say. It'll not be what you're used to. But at least 
we'll get a bit of peace." 


He was still saying nothing and that was all right with me. But 
he did smile. It was in the Off Sales at the top of the road as 
we cracked another of his twenties. Yes, quite definitely a 
smile. 


We bought vodka, beer and cider, and bread, cheese, four meat 
pies and a tin of beans. The handsome young Paki, gold round 
his neck and on his wrists, put the drink in one bag and the 
food in another, handed the drink bag to me and the food bag to 
Felix, and Felix smiled. And also his lips moved. I am certain 
his lips moved but no sound came out that I could hear. 


When we got to where I live we walked into an ugly scene 
between Clara and her dog. It was the usual mighty tussle of 
wills with Clara shouting hysterically and Ernest resolute in 
his defiance. 


We could have got past with a nod and a smile but for some 
reason Felix halted. I couldn't tell whether it was just 
curiosity or a desire to help or whatever. He was staring at 
Clara and Clara, with a rolled-up newspaper held aloft in her 
right hand, was daring the dog to give her further provocation. 


Without taking her eyes off the dog she explained to us that 
they were returning from walkies - a good long walk too but not 
their usual - when Ernest, just there, a few feet from No.7, 
simply refused to take another step. 


Our concern seemed to be calming her down. 
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In my foolish simplicity, looking from Clara to Felix and from 
Felix to the dog, I expressed astonishment that such a good- 
natured beast was acting the goat like this and giving people 
hassle in the middle of the road, and I wondered aloud what on 
earth it could be that was wrong with the poor Frnest. 


"What's wrong?" said Clara, giving me what can only be 
described as a dirty look. "I'll show you what's wrong,” and 
lowering the paper, and with not a little venom, she battoned 
me across the chest with it. “Read that!" 


I took the paper and read the headline: DRUGS WAR: 2 SHOT DEAD 
IN CITY PARK. 


I wondered what the connection could be between Hellinger's 
depredations in the park and Clara's immediate problem with 
Ernest. Or was it just that she felt like buffeting our ears 
for an hour or so with a good long diatribe against crime in 
the community? 


I put on my sanctimonious look and shook my head and said, 
"It's terrible, terrible," and tried to hand the paper back and 
skip round her and up the stair quickly without additional 
embroilment in vexatious chitchat. To my surprise Felix took 
the paper out of my hand, put down the bag and started reading. 
Clara reached over and pointed to a picture in the middle of 
the page. 


"You see? They've cordoned off the whole park, that's what's 
wrong." 


Felix looked at the woman and nodded. 


"TI always let Ernest run loose in there for a full hour every 
day. Today we're shut out so he has to stay on the lead. Well, 
he's not pleased, is he? He knows when he's been short- 
changed." And wagging her finger in front of the dog's nose she 
added: "So you've decided to give Mum a bad time, haven't you, 
you wicked boy!" 


Again something like a smile, the faintest of smiles, broke on 
Felix's face. He returned the paper to Clara. 


"I mean there's no where else round here," Clara said, once 
again rolling the paper into a baton. 


"If it wasn't for the park so closeby I just wouldn't have a 
dog. It wouldn't be fair." 


With the tip of the baton she levered Ernest's head out of our 
carrier with the grub in it. 
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"It was different when I had the car, it's only ten minutes up 
to Hogganfield. Mind you, some people - "™ 


The remainder of Clara's sentence was drowned out by Chief 
Constable Ratner's quick-getaway helicopter - the paraffin 
budgie, so called - which at that moment passed overhead. We 
all looked up and marvelled greatly. The city damned near 
bankrupt but state of the art surveillance techniques an 
absolute necessity with crime and unemployment breaking all 
records. You could count on high profile reconstructions taking 
place all round the park during the next couple of weeks. The 
boys in blue pulling out all the stops to reassure the law- 
abiding. They wouldn't catch the murderers but there would be 
plenty of overtime. And Ratner might get to keep his budgie. 
"Of course some people," Clara resumed, " - and if you | don't 
believe me just take a look for yourself next time you' re 
passing that gate - some people let their dogs loose in the 
cemetery down there. Can you imagine? I mean what kind of 
mentality is that?" 


Felix's gaze followed her pointed finger to the boneyard gate. 
“Have you seen what it's like inside?" Clara went on. "It's all 
right talking about Junkies and criminals and vandals. It's the 
council I blame. It's just like everything else nowadays, 
nobody cares. They let the whole place go to pot. For a start 
they'll not pay people to be there and look after things. Have 
you seen it inside?" 


Felix shook his head. 


"It's Like a rubbish tip. And the terrible thing is, they want 
it like that, run down, derelict, that's their policy. Don't 
talk about consecrated ground to that lot. They'll be hoping to 
sell the land to some property speculator from London who'll 
turn out to be just as crooked as they are themselves. They do 
nothing. They don't even bother cutting the grass any more, 
It's about ten feet high at this moment. The place is full of 
junkies and criminals, people with pitt bulls and rottweilers. 
They take their fix and leave the needles in the grass. 
Everybody knows what's going on in there. But the police never 
go near it. You'd think that eye in the sky might see some wee 
thing once in a while. But that's the whole thing, isn't it, 
nobody's interested any more. Nobody cares." 


Clara turned to me as I snatched up the carrier bag with our 
provisions and headed into the close and up the stair. Ernest 
galloped after me, but having to pull Clara he was never going 
to get me. All the way to the top landing I could hear Clara in 
breathless confab with Felix. 
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